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Iowa,  the  center  of  corn  and  hog  raising,  is  also  the  leading  State  in  production 
of  dressed  meat.  According  to  estimates  covering  all  slaughter  establishments  of  each 
State  together  with  farm  slaughter,  that  central  Corn  Belt  State  produced  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  meat  in  I9H7,  nearly  f  of  one  percent  more  than  Illinois,  the  second-rank- 
ing State. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  oj  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Beard,  August  25,  I9U8 

SUtWAKY 

Prices  of  meat  animals  were  comparatively  steady  in  early  August 
after  setting  new  farm  price  records  in  mid- July.    Prices  received  "by 
farmers  for  cattle ,  veal  calves  and  lamts  were  higher  than  ever  "before 
on  July  15,  and  prices  for  hogs  were  the  highest  since  January. 

In  late  July  and  early  August  hog  prices  strengthened  as  receipts 
lightened.    Top  cattle,  short  in  supply,  held  strong.    Medium  and  poorer 
grades  of  cattle  declined  moderately,,  a  normal  trend  for  those  cattle 
at  this  season.    Lam"bs  also  declined  in  price  seasonally. 

Approximately  one -half  of  pork  production  in  the  last  few  weeks  has 
come  from  slaughter  of  sows.    V/hile  heavy  marketings  of  sows  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  year,  exceptionally  heavy  rune  can  indica-ce  a  change  in  plans 
for  fall  pigs.    Receipts  of  packing  sows  at  7  markets  in  the  12  weeks 
ended  August  21  this  year  were  5  percent  fewer  than  tnose  at  the  same  time 
last  3''ear,    following  a  spring  farrow  in  which  the  num'ber  of  sows  was 
3  percent  "below  a  year  earlier.    Apparently  this  is  a  normal  movement, 
although  lighter  marketings  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period  may  indicate 
a  small  increase  in  fall  farrcwiriSB  over  farmers '  eejrlier  plar-S. 

Pork  production  this  fall  will  continue  smaller  than  last  year. 
Heavy  movement  of  slaughter  hogs  from  the  spring  pig  crop  will  pro"ba"bly 
come  later  than  usual.    Total  pork  supplies  this  winter  may  "be  nearly 
as  large  as  last,  even  though  3  percent  fewer  pigs  were  raised  in  the 
spring  of  19^8  than  a  year  earlier.    Added  slaughter  weights  following 
the  large  corn  harvest  will  aMost  offset  the  reduction  in  num"ber  of  pigs 
together  with  a  reduction  in  slaughte:-'  caused  "by  withholding  of  more 
gilts  for  "breeding. 

Cattle  slaughter  also  will  "be  down  the  rest  of  19^8  from  the  same 
months  of  19^7.    The  decrease  is  due  to  the  smaller  national  cattle  herd, 
and  to  a  larger  prospective  movement  this  year  of  stock  to  feedlots 
instead  of  slaughter.    Prospective  heef  supplies  the  next  few  months 
would  be  even  smaller  were  it  not  for  fairly  extensive  short -feeding 
operations  now  "being  carried  on.    Twelve  percent  fewer  cattle  were  on 
feed  in  the  Com  Belt  August  1,  I9i;3  than  a  year  earlier,  "but  feeders  re- 
ported that  they  intended  to  market  a  larger  percentage  of  their  animals 
"before  Decem"ber  1  this  year  than  last..    More  cattle  will  "be  on  feed  this 
winter  than  in  the  winter  of  19i)-7-^8,  according  to  present  indications. 
These  will  add  to  fed-beef  supplies  through  the  winter  and  spring.    In  the 
3  months  May  to  July,  total  movements  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  to 
Com  Belt  States  exceeded  those  a  year  earlier  by  3  percent. 
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Lamb  slaughter  in  reriaining  months  of  I9U8  also  vill  fail  to  reach 
19^-7  levels,  even  though  supplies  at  present  arc  being  increased  "by  a 
late  movement  from  ai-eaf;  tha.t  had  poor  range .    The  lamb  crop  of  20 .  5  mil- 
lion this  year  v;as  3  percent  smaller  than  in  19^7  and  J.ess  than  any  crop 
on  records  going  hack  to  I92U. 

Meat  production  per  capita  for  the  rest  of  I9H8  vi3.1  run  around 
10  percent  less  than  the  rate  at  the  some  time  last  year.    Meat  consimp- 
tion  in  all  of  19^8  will  total  approximately  1^5  pounds  per  capita  com-^ 
pared  with  I55  pounds  in  y^kj , 

Feed  production  this  year  now  promises  to  surpass  all  previous 
achievements.    Leader  among  grains  is  corn,  the  yield  of  which  was  indicated 
on  August  1  to  be  Ul.O  bushels  per  acre,  U.3  more  than  ever  before.  The 
crop  of  h  feed  grains  is  estimated  at  133  million  tons,  37  million  m.ore 
tiian  last  year  and  9  million  more  then  the  previous  record  in  19^f6.  Total 
concentrate  supply  for  feed,  which  includes  both  production  and  carry-over 
of  feed  grains  together  with  estimated  utilization  of  wheat,  rye  and 
byproduct  feeds  for  feed,  will  be  about  equal  to  that  in  19^3  and  second 
only  to  the  19^12  peak.    Because  of  fewer  animals  on  farms,  the  supply  per 
unit  \rill  be  by  far  a  new  record. 

The  banner  feed  supplies  will  allow  heavier  feeding  and  will  be  of 
slight  benefit  to  the  winter's  meat  supplies.    They  will  delay  the  seasonal 
increase  in  supplies,  as  cattle  and  lambs  are  held  back  for  grain  feeding 
and  hogs  are  fed  to  heavier  weights.    On  the  who!Ls  the  amjuediate  effect 
of  big  -feed  crops  on  meat  output  will  be  sm^all,  since  mesat  animal  niimbers 
can  be  increased  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  t .    First  chance 
for  a'  large    improvement  in  meat  supplies  is  from  the  larger  spring  pig 
crop  that  can  be  expected  in  -19^9 ^  "but  hogs  from  tiiat  crop  will  not  reach 
market  until  3ate  next  year. 

Studies  of  the  geography  of  m^eat  animal  raising,  dressed  meat  pro- 
duction, and  meat  cons^jiraption  show  that  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  m.e6,t  is  consumed  easi:  of  the  Mississippi  Siver  but  only  37  per- 
cent of  the  meat  animals  are  raised  there .    The  movement  of  livestock  from 
the  midwestern  States  is  generally  ep^tv^ard  to  slaughter  end  further 
eastward  for  consumption.    The  slaugU^or  centers  correspond  more  closely 
to  the  areas  where  meat  animals  are  raised  than  to  the  areas  of  largest 
moat  consumption,  since  as  a  general  although  not  universal  rule  it  ig 
cheaper  to  txanspcrt  meat  than  live  animals.  ,  ' 

OUTLOOK  ■  '  . 

Meat  Anim.al  Prices  Fairly  Steady  in  '.   "  .''"''.'v'*'' 

Ear-'ly  August  after  Mount ing  in  July  ': 

Prices  of  meat  anima-ls  were  comparatively  steady  in  early  August  after 
setting  a  ne\7:reO«(rd  for  farm  prices  in  mid- July.    Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  cattle,  veal  calves  and  l£.mbs  were  the  highest  ever  on  July  I5,  and 
prices  for  hogs  were  the  highest  since  January. 
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The  moderate  changes  in  prices  for  various  clasces  of  animals  in 
late  July  and  early  August  were  mainly  a  reflection  of  seasonal  chsngea 
in  marketings ,    Hog  prices  strengthened  as  receipts  lightened.  Top 
grade  cattle,  low  iii  supply,  advanced  slightly  in  price  "but  medium  and 
poorer  grades  were  off  "by  $1.50  to  $3.C^0.    Lemb  prices  declined  as  more 
spring  lambs  appeared  on  the  markets .    Barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago 
averaged  $29.90  the  week  ended  August  21,  compared  with  $28. l8  the  week 
of  July  17  and  $26.81  the  v;eek  of  July  3.    i«Iarketings  of  hogs,  which 
held  up  well  through  June,  have  declined  rapidly.    Receipts  at  12  markets 
have  lately  averaged  around  200,000  a  week  compared  vith  average  vreekly 
receipts  of  250.000  a  month  earlier  and  3^0,000  in  June.    This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  season  when  pork  supplies  are  normally  lowest  of  the 
year.    The  seasonal    low  may  be  accentuated  this  vear  because  of  late 
marketings  of  spring  pigs,  many  of  which  will  be  held  for  fattening  on 
new  com. 

Pork  supplies  have  been  maintained  during  the  last  few  weeks  by 
slaughter  of  sows .    The  usual  heavy  summer  run  of  packing  sows  has  again 
appeared  this  year,  as  nearly  one -half  of  all  receipts  of  hogs  at  7  markets 
in  the  last  several  weeks  were  sovs ,    A  total  of  6^3,000  sows  was  received 
at  those  markets  in  the  12  weeks  ended  August  21,  a  figure  only  5  percent 
less  than  the  680,000  receipts  at  the  same  markets  during  the  same  weeks 
of  19^4-7. 

Cattle  prices  in  early  August  held  comraratively  firm  for  the  top 
grades  but  declined  slightly  for  the  lower  .grades,    P>elative  scarcity  of 
highest  grade  beef  animals  as  fewer  grain  fed  steers  move  to  slaughter  is 
indicated  by  the  distribution  of  steers  sold  ou"c  of  first  hand  at  Chicago 
for  slaughter.    In  early  August  less  than  20  percent  of  such  steers  vrere 
Choice  and  Prime  grades.    A  month  before,  more  than  35  percent  of  all 
steers  were  of  those  grades , 

Medium  and  common  steers  at  Chicago  the  week  ended  August  21  were 
do\m  $1.50  to  $3.00  from  mid -July.    This  decline  reflects  the  summ-er  run 
of  grass  fat  animals.    However,  fewer  grass  animals  are  available  for 
slaughter  this  year  than  last  and  the  seasonal  decline  in  prices  may  not 
be  as*  great  as    isual.    ITormally,  medium  and  common  grade  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  decline  5  to  10  percent  between  early  summer  and  late  fall. 

Prices  of  slaughter  lambs  have  dropped  around  $2,00  to  $U.00  during 
the  past  month.    Spring  lambs  are  moving  to  market  in  volume,  with  ahip- 
ments  from  the  Northv^est  bulking  large  in  western  markets  and  Native 
larabs  entering  midwest  markets.    Market  receipts  of  lambs  in  early  August 
were  equal  to  a  year  earlier  but  only  because  marketings  from  several 
sheep  regions  where  weather  had  been  unfavorable  were  later  this  year 
than  last . 

Unlike  those  of  lambs,  prices  of  sheep  have   held  nearly  steady. 
Sheep  slaughter  continues  large  re2.ative  to  herd  numbers.    In  June  sheep 
made  up  22  percent  of  total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter,  a  record  percentage 
for  the  month . 
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Cattle  on  Feed  Still 

Jjovm  from  Last  Ye.?-r  .  .  '.^    '..  . 

Eeoent  reports  of  cattle  on  feed  for  mai'ket  show  a  substantial  re- 
duction from    last  .year.    Kuj.ihers  on  feed  August  1  in  the  11  Corn  Belt 
States  were  12  percent  telov  the  nmber  a  year  earlier.    Iowa  and 
Nebraska  were  dow.  one -fourth  from  last  year,  but  k  States  showed  in- 
creases and  numbers  compared  better  with  I9U7  in  tne  eastern  then  in  the 
western  Com  Belt  States .    Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  in  Colorado  this 
August  were  considerably  smaller  than  last  year. 

The  sharply  smaller  com  crop  in  19'i7  ^^as  followed  by  reduced  gi'ain 
feeding  of  cattle.    Compared  with  the  same  date  a  yea:-  before,  fewer 
cattle  were  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  each  of  the  three  19^+8  dates  for 
which  reports  are  available.    The  percentage  difference,  however,  is 
smaller  now  than  at  the  first  of  the  year.    On  January  1,  numbers  on  feed 
were  8I  percent  of  those  at  the  beginning  of  19^7.    In  the  next  3  months 
stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  8  Corn  Belt  States  were  only  one -half  as 
large  as  a  year  earlier,  and  numbers  on  feed  April  1  dropped  to  75  percent 
of  the  same  date  in  19 '1-7 .    Shipments  continued  low  through  April,  tsien 
shifted  in  comparative  position  and  began  to  exceed  the  levels  for  the 
same  m.onths  of  I9J+7.    Shipments  of  stockers .  and  feeders  to  Corn  Belt  States  in. 
May  througii  July  ttitaled  3  percent  more  than  in  the  same  months  last  year.  j 
Consequently,  numbers  on  feed  on  August  1  were  up  to  88  percent  of  the 
preceding  Augirat . 

The  relative  improvement  of  shipments  this  summer  compared  with  last 
is  due  in  part  to  the  unusually  sma.ll  shipments  in  the  summer  of  19^7. 
Poor  prospects  for  corn  in  mid-19li-7  tended  to  restrict  movement  of  cattle 
to  feed  lots  at  that  time. 

Throughout  I9U8,  short-term  feeding  has  made  up  an  unusually  large 
part  of  cattle  feeding  operations.    This  short-term  tendency  will  con- 
tinue for  the  rest  of  the  year,  according  to  reported  intentions  of  Com- 
Belt  feeders.    Since  feeder  in-shiprcents  picked  up  to. 19^7  rates  only  in 
the  last  few  months ,  many  of  the  cattle  on  hand  August  1  had  been  on  feed 
onlv  a  short  tme.    Less  than  one-half  had  been  in  the  feed  lots  over 
h  montns,  compared  with  ti:o-thirds  of  those  on  August  1,  19^^7 .    Yet  feeders 
reported  that^hey  intended       market  a  higher  percentage  of  their  animals 
■  before  Becember  1  this  vear  than  last.    This  will  supply  some  fed  beef 
diring  the  fall  months,  although  quantities  will  be  less  than  usual. 

Prices  of  stockers  and  feeders,  fairly  steady  over  the  last  month, 
have  been  6  to  8  dollars  }iigher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  In 
the  m.iddle  of  August  the  best  light  steers  sold  at  around  $30,00  per  hundred 
pounds.    Slaughter  steers  are  also  roughly  6  to  8  dollars  higher  than  last 
year.    Feeder  stock  are  tJius  priced  at  about  the  spme  margin  below  slaughter 
animls  in  dollars  per  hundredweight,  but  as  a  percent  of  heavy-animal  prices 
are  m_oderately -higher  this  . year.  ,  Domand  for  feeders  is  stronger  this 
summer  than  last .  ■ 
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Segioval  of      port  Cqn+role  in  Canada 

Will  Pro'/lde  Feeder  AnJnaJs  for  Un:  ted  States 

On  August  16  the  Canadian  government  removed  its  controls  on  exports 
of  slaughter  and  feeder  cattle  and  dressed  beef.    The  eirbargo  on  cattle 
had  "been  in  effect  since  the  Liiddle  of  Ju:-e  19^2 

In  1937-lj-l,  about  220,000  head  of  cattle,  other  than  dairy  and  "breed- 
ing classes,  were  exported  to  the  Iftiited  States  annually.    A.ccording  \.o 
present  estimates,  approxiirately  100,000  head  of  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle 
may  yet  reach  the  United  States  from  Canada  this  year.    A  substantial 
number  of  these  will  be  feeders.    Feeder  animals  from  Canada  will  tend  to 
augiDent  the  United  States  supply  and  will  replace  a  part  of  the  iraports 
from  Mexico  previounly  received  but  now  prohibited.    Nevei'thcless,  cattle 
imports  from  Canada  will  scarcely  be  significant  in  comparinon  with  total 
United  States  numbers . 

Tv.'o  weeka  before  the  annoimcement  on  cattle ,  Canada  had  removed  its 
restrictions  on  exports  of  live  and  dressed  sheep  and  lambs.    But  as  with 
cattle,  sheep  received  from  Canada  will  add  only  a  little  to  I^iited  States 
su-nplies  of  lairb  and  mutton. 
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Lairili  Slaughter  this  Year  Below  19^7; 
Lamb  Crop  8  Percent  Smaller 

Lamt  slaughter  for  19^8  will  total  less  than  in  19^7.    The  7,3  mil- 
lion lambs  and  yearlings  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  first 

7  months  of  this  year  were  2.k  percent  fewer  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year.    Numters  for  slaughter  the  rest  of  the  year  will  continue  under  a 
year  earlier,  because  of  the  reduced  lamb  crop. 

The  country's  I9U8  lamb  crop  of  20.5  million  head  was  2  million  or 

8  percent  smaller  than  the  19^7  crop,  3I  percent  under  the  1937-^6  average, 
and  the  smallest  on  records  that  "began  in  192k,    The  Native  sheep  States 
raised  6  percent  fewer  lambs  in  19^8  than  last  year,  the  Vfestern  sheep  States 

9  percent  fewer.    Only  Kentucky  and  Nevada  among  the  more  Important  sheep 
States  had  more  lambs  this  year  than  last. 

The  percentage  lamb  crop  (number  saved  per  100  ewes  1  year  old  and  over 
on  hand  January  l)  was  85.9.    This  is  2-1/2  points  below  last  year  but  only 
slightly  less  than  the  1937-^6  average.    The  reduction  from  last  year  is 
largely  the  result  of  a  pooi'er  crop  for  Texas — a  crop  percentage  7  points 
lower  than  in  19^7.    Poor  pastures  in  Texas  due .to  dry  weather  caused  the 
poorer  lamb  crop  there.    The  Texas  conditions  also  retarded  development  of 
lambs  and  resulted  in  heavy  losses  of  both  ewes  and  lambs . 

In  most  States  except  Texas,  pasture  conditions  during  the. summer  have 
been  generally  favorable,  and    although  they  are  late  in  some  ple.o*e  lamibs 
have  made  good  growth. 

Despite  larger  feed  supplies  this  year  than  last,  the  nijmber  of  lambs 
to  be  fed  for  market  this  winter  and  next  spring  may  be  no  greater  than  last 
year.    Fed  lambs  provide  most  of  the  lambs  for  slaughter  during  January -April. 
Lamb  feeding  will  be  affected  by  the  fewer  lambs  available,  since  the  lamb 
crop  of  the  I3  Western  States  was  1.2  million  head  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
That  area  provides  most  of  the  lambs  for  feeding.    Since  I92U  the  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  varied  from  I8  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  lamb  crop.    If  as  many  lambs  are  fed  this  winter  as  last,  they 
will  be  a  near  record  proportion  of  the  lamb  crop. 

Record  Feed  Supplies  this  Fall;  Effect 
on  Meat  Supplies  Small  Now,  Bigger 
at  End  of  Next  Year    .  '  "  ' 

Prospects  for  a  biimper  feed  crop,  already  favorable  in  July.  1,  became 
still  brighter  and  more  certain  by  August  1.    Indications  on  the  latter  date 
were  for  a  record  com  crop  of  3*5  billion  bushels,  1.1  billion  or  U6  per- 
cent larger  than  last  year.    Com  acreage  is  no  larger  than  recent  averages, 
but  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  Ul.O  bushels  tops  the  previous  high  by 
If. 3  bushels.    Large  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  bring  prospective 
feed  grain  production  up  to  133  million  tons.    Production  last  year  was 
96    uiillion  tons,  and  the  highest  ever  recorded  before  was  the  12k  millions 
in  19k6, 
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T.^ble  2,-  ?eed  balance,  livestock  nmabers  and  feed  per  vrn.it  of 
livestock.  United  States,  year  bes^-nning 
October,  average  1937-41,  annual  1944-48 


*  • 

Item  '.Average! 

1944  : 

1945  : 

• 

1946  : 

1947  l/: 

1948  2/ 

• 
• 

1  til 

• 

• 
• 

Hill ion  I 

lillio'n 

Ilillion  I 

iillion 

Ilillion 

Ilillion 

• 

• 

tons 

tons 

"u  on3 

tons 

tons 

•  tons 

* 

Supply  : 



Stocks  beg^^nnir.e  of  crop  yearZ/: 

16.9 

11.6 

14.9 

10.9 

13.7 

8.0 

Frod'Action  : 

72.1 

36.5 

80.? 

91,0 

67.2 

9G.2 

18.1 

18,4 

24,6 

24„0 

1-9,5 

23,5 

6.9 

6,6 

6.4 

6.3 

6.7 

7.5 

2.2 

5;2 

2.7 

3.0 

2c7 

3.7 

Total  feed  grains  produced 

99.3 

116,7 

114.4 

124o3 

9S,1 

13219 

4.8 

10,5 

5.0 

V.l 

5/  4,5 

Bypr©du,ct  feeds  for  feed  : 

15,4 

19.0 

17.7 

19.5 

1^;,8 

19.0 

Total  supply  of  concentrates.: 

136.4 

157.8 

155.2 

159.7 

135.7 

164.4 

Utilization  : 

85.4 

99.4 

107.5 

100.3 

90.0 

Domestic  Y/h eat  and  rye  fed 

4.6 

8.1 

8.0 

4.9 

7.0 

0.2 

2.4 

0.2' 

0.1 

0.1 

3,9 

6.n 

5.8 

5.8 

6.1 

2.9 

2,6 

2;4 

2.4 

2,4 

8.6 

10.2 

9c5 

11.  o 

10.4 

105.6 

128,9 

135.4 

124,8 

116.0 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  : 

food,  industry,  and  expert  ..: 

11.8 

15,0 

1S.€ 

19.4 

13^0 

117.4 

143.9 

14  G.  6 

144,2 

129.0 

Total  utilization  : 

'   ■   ■  "     ■  ■  ■ 

ad.ivisted  to  crop  : 

116.5 

142.9 

144.0 

146,0 

127;8 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/. . : 

19,9 

14.9 

10.9 

13.7 

3.0 

Number  of  grain-concuning  : 

animal  units  fed  annually  : 

153.1 

173.7 

167.7 

161.3 

153.5 

155.0 

.Supply  of  all  concentrates 

per  arimal  unit  (ton)  

.89 

.91 

.93 

.99 

.88 

1.06 

2/  Preliminary.    Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available. 
_2/ Eased  on  indications  in  August  1948, 

3/ Stocks  in  all  positions  of  corn  October  1  and  oats  and  barley  July  1. 
4/  Imported  grain  and  domestic  v/heat  and  rye  fed. 

5/  Assumes  150  million  bushels  of  vAieat  and  rye  red  diu-ing  October-S  opt  ember  feeding 
season. 
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In  spite  of  email  carry-overs,  the  total  supplies -production  plus 
stocks --of  feed  grains  will  "be  equal  to  the  previous  record  in  19^2  ^  when 
carry-overs  were  very  large .    Because  less  wheat  and  rye  will  "be  fed  next 
year  than      or  6  years  arro,  total  supply  of  all  concentrates,  including 
"byproduct  feeds  for  feed,  will  "be  "below  th'  19^2  record  "but  as  large  as 
in  axij  other  year.    Hov/ever,  total  livestock  numbers  are  now  su"bstantially 
lower  .than  at  the  time  of  the  heaviest  grain  stocks.    Feed  concentrate 
•supplies  per  animal  unit,  1.06  tono,  are  "by  far  a  record.    The  largest  feed 
concentrate  supply  per  unit  this  year  was  the  0.99  i^i  19^6. 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Lower; 
Feeding  Ratios  Improve 

As  small  grains  were  harvested,  their  prices  declined.    Current  prices 
of  oats  and  "barley  are  generally  in  the  range  of  loan  rates  and  in  come 
localities  are  "below  loans  "because  of  a  shortage  of  storage  facilities 
necessary  for  putting  grain  under  loan  or  for  enabling  farmers  to  hold  grain 
for  sa3-e  under  USDA  purchase  agreements .    Coru.  also  declined  in  price  but 
at  a  slower  rate  than  the  price  fail  for  oats  and  barley,  because  any  da'op 
meets  strong  spot  demand  for  the  present  short . supplies .    Corn  prices  are 
expected  to  decline  more  as  the  Corn  Belt  harvest  beg inc . 

Rising  prices  for  hogs  and  falling  prices  for  corn  have  improved  hog- 
corn  ratios.    The  United  States  local  market  price  ratio  of  12.8  on  July  15 
was  considerably  more  favorable  to  hog  prolucers  than  the  ra,tio  of  9-1  In 
Kay.    Prices  at  Chicago  indicate  a  further  increase  Gince  mid- July.  The 
Chicago  hog-cprn  ratio  based  on  purchases  of  barrows  .^-.nd  gilts  rose  from 
12.7  ■'^Jie  week  ended  July  17  to  I5.2  the  week  ended  August  21. 

Since  hog  prices  are  likely  to  decline  little  if  at  all  before  the 
heavy  run  late  this  year  and  corn  prices  will  probably  recede  further,  the 
hog-corn  ratio  promises  to  be  higher  this  fall.    It  may  be  the  highest  ratio 
since  the  fall  of  19^2,  when  it  exceeded  I6.O  in  the  fall  months. 

Lower  prices  for  corn  and  other  feeds  will  improve  the  feed-price  ratio 
for  cattle  also .    Movements  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  to  feeding  areas 
through  the  rest  of  this  jeax  are  likely  to  exceed  those  of  the  saiie  months 
of  19^7  find  to  reach  limits  imposed  by  supplies  available  and  by  competitive 
slaughter  demand  for  animals  suitable  for  either  feeding  or  slaughter. 
Numbers  on  feed  next  January  1  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  the  3.8  mil- 
lion on  that  date  of  I948  but  may  no"c  equal  the.  ^+.3  million  at  the  beginning 
of  19i^7 .  ■ 

Bigger  feed  supplies  and  livestock-feeding  ratios  more  favorable  to 
producers  will  encourage  expanded  rates  of  feeding  of  both  breeding  and 
maxket  livestock.    But  because  numbers  of  animals  to  be  available  for  s]augh-: 
ter  in  the  next  12  months  are  large ].y  determined  by  numbers  on  hand  at  the 
present  time,-  feed  supplies  will  have  only  a  small  effect  on  livestock 
slaughter  and  meat  prodixction  during  that  time.    In  fact,  the  more  immediate 
of  feet  s  of  the  large  feed  crops  will  be  as  much  in  timing  as  in  total  supply. 
In  the  case  of  beef,  grain  feeding  of  cattle  will  remove  from  the  slaughter 
market  this  summer  and  fall  some  animals  that  other^s'lse  would  have  added  to 
beef  supply  at  that  time,  and  will  provide  more  grain-fed  beef  in  the  winter 
and  spring.    The  net  effect  is  a  slight  increase  in  total  beef  supply  over 
txhat  expected  had  feed  crops  been  smaller,  with  more  ].ater  in  the  winter  and 
less  earlier. 
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Hog  Weights  Next  V/inter  LiVely  to  be  Heavy 

In  the  spring  of  l^hQ  3  pei-cent  fewer  pigs  were  raised  than  in  the 
spring  of  19^7,  and  a  higher  percentage  of  them  were  ferried  in  the  late  month: 
Hogs  from  that  crop  will  probably  be  held  longer  than  usuaJ.  so  that  they 
can  be  fed  on  new  corn  and  to  heavier  weight.    As  a  result,  the  peak  flow 
of  hogs  to  market  is  likely  to  be  later  than  usual.    An  above -average  per- 
centage of  spring  pigs  will  be  marketed  after  January  1  instead  of  in 
November  and  December. 

The  bumper  corn  crop  this  fall  would  normally  be  followed  by  increased 
slaughter  weights  of  hogs.    But  nog  weights  in  the  last  fev:  years  have  gen- 
erally been  20  to  30  pounds  greater  than  before  the  vtslt  ;  and  even  in  the 
winter  months,  January  through  April,  I9U8  their  average  of  more  than 
250  pounds  was  about  20  pounds  heavier  than  prewar.    These  weights  are  for 
hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection. 

At  several  times  during  the  war,  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  averaged 
250  to  260  pounds  in  the  winter  months .    In  summer  months ,  when  sows  are 
slaughtered;,  weights  sometimes  were  much  higher.    In  August  19^5  s-  record 
304  pound  weight  was  set  for  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  ir^spection. 
The  high  wartime  weights  were  encouraged  by  factors  such  as  the  unifom 
price  ceilings  for  both  the  heavier  and  llghcer  hogs.    Ordinari3y,  the  heavier 
animals  sell  at  a  discount.    Recently  270-300  pound  Good  and  Choice  barrows 
and  gilts  at  Chicago  were  T)riced  about  $1.50  to  $2.00  less  than  similar  hogs 
of  220-2^4-0  pc-ands  and  the  discount  was  still  more  on  hogs  about  3OO  pounds  . 
Also,  higher  feed  requirements  for  hogs  at  heavy  weights  have  usually  dis- 
couraged livestock  producers  from  ho].ding  hogs  to  extremely  high  weights . 
Estimates  are  that  corn  requirements  per  pound  of  liveweight  gain  above 
250  pounds  are  5  to  I5  percent  greater  than  the  requirements  to  bring  sn 
animal  from  200  to  25O  pounds . 

If  discounts  for  the  neaviest  hogs  next  year  should  be  little  more  than 
at  present  because  of  the  strong  demand  for  meat  in  relation  to  supplies 
available,  average  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  may  be  substantially  higher 
than  novr  and  may  reach  a  record  level  for  winter  months.    This  is  especially 
likely  if  com  prices  are  down  close  to  the  loan  rage  of  90  percent  of  parity, 
(now  estimated  at  about  $l.h'^  per  bushel,  U.S.  season  average,  farm  basis), 
which  would  be  well  under  average  prices  this  last  year  of  about  $2.20  per 
bushel  in  the  local  market  or  about  I30  percent  of  parity.    Such  a  Teduction 
in  com  prices  would  tend  to  make  heavy  weights  profitable  despite  price 
discounts  and  the  larger  corn  requirements  per  pound  of  gain. 

Meat  supplies  would  be  increased  scmev^hat  by  heavier  weights  of  hogs-- 
by  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  in  liveweight  of  hog  slaughter. 
The  pork  would  be  fatter,  since  the  greater  part  of  gain  in  hog  weights 
above  25O  pounds  is  in  fatty  tissue. 

Added  pork  production  this  winter  due  to  heavier  slaughter  weights 
would  tend  to  offset  reductions  below  a  year  earlier  caused  by  the  3  percent 
smaller  pig  crop  of  igkS  than  of  19^17.    Since  a  substantial  number  of  gilts 
will  probably  be  withheld  from  market  and  bred  for  farrowing  next  spring, 
total  pork  supply  for  the  winter  and  early  spring  may  be  slightly  smaller  than 
for  the  same  period  of  I9U7-U8. 
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Favorable  prospects  for  feed  crops  may  add  moderately  to  the  fall 
pig  crop,  insofar  as  producers  have  withheld  from  market  some  hred  sows 
and  gilts  they  had  previously  planned  to  sell.  Even  though  the  total  ran 
o-^  sows  to  market  to  date  has  heen  only  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago, 
1  ie  reduction  below  last  year  has  been  greater  in  recent  weeks  than  earlier 

the  sujrmer.    Reported,  intentions  of  farmers  in  June  were  to  breed- 
"-•,910  thousand  sows  for  fall  farrowing,  about  the  same  number  as  farrowed 
in  the  fall  of  I9U7.    Department  of  Agriculture  goals  called  for  at  least  a  d 
10  percent  increase .  I 

Pork  from  hogs  bom  this  fall  will  reach  consumers  beginning  next  J 
spring.  Any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fall  pig  crop  would  enter  the  ' 
meat    supply  at  that  time.:-. 

The  first  opportunity  for  a  substantial  increase  in  pork  production 
is  in  the  fall  of  19^9^    At  that  time  hogs  wi21  be  marketed  from  the  1949 
spring  pig  ciop,  which  could  be  much  larger  than  the  crop  of  l.^hQ,  In 
previous  situations  of  ample  feed  and  favorable  hog-com  ratios,  tae 
spring,  pig  crop  increased  substantially. 

Meat  Consumption  to  b_e  Below 
19^1  Through  lest  of  Year" 

Federally  inspected  production  of  meat  in  the  first  6  months  of  19^18 
totaled  7,2  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight,  excluding  lard.-  This  was  10  per- 
cent under  production  in  the  same  period  of  19^4-7.    Beef  was  down  17  percent, 
veal  10  percent,  pork  excluding  lard,  2  percent,  and  lamb  and  mutton" I3  per- 
cent.   On  the  basis  of  reports  through  May,  non-federally  inspected  slaughter 
declined  less  from  191^7  than  did  slaughter  under  inspection.  'The  reduction 
in  6-month  production  from  all  slaughter  was  probably  s].ightly  less  than 
10  percent. 

Meat  consumption  per  capita  for  the  year  I9U8  is  estiBiated  at 
1      pounds,  10  pounds  less  than  in  19^7-    Consumption  in  the  third  quarter 
r  ly  be  around  2  pounds  less  than  the  35.8  pounds  consmed  at  that  time  in 
-9^17.    Meat  supplies  are  expected  to  increase  less  than  usual  this  year  from 
yhe  third  quarter  low,  principally  because  the  prospective  delay  in  hog 
-marketings  will  reduce  fourth- quarter  hog  slaughter  below  a  year  earlier. 
Meat  consumption  in  the  fourth  quarter  this  year  may  be  as  much  as  3  to 
-h  pounds  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  19^1-7.    Fourth -quarter  consump- 
tion last  year  was  kO .Q  pounds  per  person^ 

Wool  Production  Smaller  this  Year 

The  downtrend  in  sheep  numbers  shows  up  in  wool  production  as  well  as 
in  the  Ipmb  crop.    For  ighS,  production  of  shorn  wool  is  estimated  at 
237.3  million  pounds.    Shorn  wool 'is  that  clipped  on  farms  and  ranches  as 
distinguished  from  pulled  wool  taken  from  pelts  of  animals  slaughtered. 
This  I9ii3  production  is  nearly  l6rmillion  pounds  or  6  percent  lees  than 
production  in  19^7,  and  II6  million  pounds  or  33  percent  less  than  the 
P37-^6  average.    Not  since  I923  has  production  been  so  low. 
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A-ljncst  all  the  decrease  from  last  year  vas  accounted  for  "by  fewer 
sheep  shorn^  since  weight  per  fleece  changed  little.    Sheep  numhers  in 
the  United  Gtates  have  beea  declining  rapidly  since  l^h2.    In  the  "native"'i 

or  Eastern  sheep  States,,  members  have  gone  down  over  very  many  dec?.des, 
even  though  recovering  temT)orarily  iu  the  late  I930's  and  early  19U0's  to 
the  levels  of  the  l390  decade.    More  intensive  agriculture  has  gradually 
encroached  on  the  sheep  raising  enterpr  lees  there .    In  the  West    as  a 
whole,  due  mainly  to  expansion  in  Texas,  sheep  mynbers  held  up  much  longer. 
The  recent  decline  in  United  States  sheep  population  is  usually  ascribed 
to  inability  of  the  sheex  industry  to  compete  successfully  with  cattle  in 
competition  for  range,  particularly  under  conditions  of  rising  prices  for 
meat  and  rising  costs  of  labor.    Also,  although  lamb  prices  nave  tended  to 
follow  all  meat  prices,  the  rise  for  wool  during  the  last  several  years  has 
been  less  than  that  for  meats. 

Exports  and  Imnorts  Small 
in  Fiscal  19^3 

Commercial  exports  of  meats  from  July  19^7  through  June  19^3  totaled 
15^  million  pounds,  carcass -weight  equivalent.    Shipments  to  territories 
were  an  estimated  additional  30  million  poi-nds .    The  total  overseas  move- 
ment ( exclid.lng  shipmen-cs  for  military  feeding  of  clvlllane  in  occupied  areas, 
which  have  been  practically  negligible)  was  U9  percent  smaller  tiian  exports 
and  shlpnente  of         million  pounds  including  sizable  exports  and  shipments 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fiscal  19^7. 

Exports  and  shipments  in  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended  were  1  percent 
of  total  United  States  production , 

Imports  in  fiscal  19^8  were  up  about  l^i-O  million  pounds,  carcass  weight 
equivalent,  over  fiscal  19^7.    Imports  in  the  earlier  ^^-ear  were  restricted 
by  controls,  which  were  removed  as  of  July  1,  19^7.    Almost  all  meat  Imports 
have  consisted  of  canned  beef. 


BALPIICE  SHEET  FOE  LPmS 

Lamb  slaughter  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  record  proportion 
of  the  lamb  crop.    On  the  other  hand,  lambs  held  for  herd  replacement 
have  been  almost  a  record  lov:  proportion.    Sheep  n'jmbers  were  so  small  that 
lamb  slaughter  in  I9V7  was  the  lowest  since  at  least  I929. 

These  observations  are  based  cm  a  newly  calculated  balance  sheet  esti- 
mate of  lamb  slaughter.    A  national  balance  sheet  for  sheep  and  lambs  combined 
is  published  annually  (table  k) .    Most  of  the  items  in  it  are  show n separately 
for  sheep  and  lambs.    It  these  assumptions  are  made,  necessary  additional 
data  can  be  entered  and  a  balance  sheet  completed  to  show  estimated  lamb 
sla-tghter.    The  first  assumption  is  that  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1 
of  each  year  contain  relatively  few  sheep,  numbers  of  vrhich  can  be  considered 
constant .    Thus  any  change  in  the  total  number  on  feed  appears  in  lamb  slaugh- 
ter.   The  second  assumption  is  that  lambs  reported  as  stock  sheep  each 
January  1  entering  slaughter  as  lambs  are  few  enough  that  their  number  can  be 
neglected.    The  third  is  that  death  losses  of  lambs  can  be  considered  without 
appreciable  error  to  be  lambs  from  the  cirrrent  lamb  crop  rather  than  from 
stock  lambs  on  hand  Jani;iary  1, 
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Tlie  high  percentaf;e  of  the  lamb  crop  .slaughtered  in  recent  years  .and 
the  low  percentoge  kept  for  "breeding  sto^k  Is  of  coiuse  an  evidence  of  the 
rapid  decline  in  size  of  the  sheep  industry =    Sheep  ni^noers  can  increase 
only  if  more  lambs  are  held  'bacl'-  for  stock  ptarposes. 

The  proportion  cf  the  la.mb  crop  going  into  feed  lots  was  comparatively 
stalDle  for  1^  years  "begiming  with  39^^;  then  increased  for  several  years. 
The  rise  during  tne  war  was  stimulated  ty  higher  lamb  prices,  ^arge  feed 
supplies  in  the  Com  Belt  azid  increased  feeding  on  wheat  past\:ies  in  Kansas. 
However,  the  increase  In  feeding  is  also  associated  with  the  do^vntrend  in 
sheep  aerds ;  as  fewer  lamts  were  held  for'  oreeding,  more  weie  availaoJe  for 
either  feeding  or  slaughter  and  the  percentage  of  the  crop  going  on  feed 
has  increased  along  w^th  the  perceiitage  slaughtered. 

In  a  single  year  such  as  19^7;  the  1-1/2  point  decline  in  percentage 
of  the  lamb  crop  going  on  feed  :s  probably  partly  a  response  to  the  short 
supplies  and  high  prices  cf  feed  in  that  year. 


GEGGPJ^.PHY  OI-'  MEAT-MimL  J^m  MEAT  FROIUCTICN  /JJD  IvlEAT  CCITSUMPTION 

by 

Grover  J,  Sims  snd  Lucille  Johnson 

Around  70  percent  of  all  meat  is  consumed  east  cf  the  Mississ:'.ppi 
Eiver  but  only  37  percent  of  the  meat  animals  are  raised  in  that  area. 
The  movement  of  livestock  from  the  midwectern  States  is  generally  eastward 
to  slaughter  and  further  eastward  for  consumption.    Livestock  from  the 
Moijintain  States  generallv  move  eastward  or  westvrard  to  slaughter  and  con- 
sumption.   Nowitnstanding  some  movements  of  hogs  from  the  Com  Belt  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  ard  other  cases  of  long  transport  of  livestock  to  slaugh- 
centers  and  variations  in  tariffs  whereby  it    is  sometimes  cheaper  to 
ship  live  animals  T,han  meat,  this  study  shows  that  the  locations  of  slaugh- 
tering centers  correspond  more  closely  to  the  areas  where  meat  animals 
are  raised  than  to  the  areas  of  largest  meat  ccnsiimption. 

Farm  Meat -Animal  Production 

T-^renty-two  States  are  the  surplus  producers  of  neat  animals  for  meat. 
Live  weight  production  of  meat -animals  on  farms  io  in  excess  of  requirements 
for  local  consumption  of  neat  in  Indiara,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oregon, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  the  8  Mountain  States.    Most  of  these  States 
are  Midwest  cr  West.    The  States  vrest  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  produced 
63  percent  of  all  U.  S.  meat  animals  by  weight  in  19^7.    Among  individual 
regions  of  the  country,  the  first  in  rani.:  is  the  North  Central  States,  which 
contributed  62  percent  of  the  Nation '3  total  meat  aniirals  last  year.  Iowa 
was  tae  leading  State,     with  l'+  =  5  percent  of  the  United  States  total  and 
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almost 't\7ice  as  much  as  second-ranking  Illinois.  lovra  led  in  hogs  with 
21  percent  of  U.S.  hog  production,  it  was  second  to  Texas  in  production 
of  cattle  and  calves,  and  seventh  in  sheep  and  lamb  production. 

Tliese  relationships  hold  true  for  total  meats.    Since  most  States 
tend  to.  specialize  in  one  or  more  species  of  meat  animals,  many  states  are 
surplus  in  one  kind  of  meat  hut  deficit  in  another. 

In  19^7 ^  11  percent  of  the  meat  animals  were  raised  in  the  West 
South  Central  Eegion;  Texas  accounted  for  over  6  percent  of  the  Ihited 
States  total  and  the  other  three  States  accoun  ted  foT-.h.6  percent.  The 
8  South  Atlantic  States  produced  almost  6  percent  of  the  total  with  Georgia 
the  largest  in  the  region.    Monta,na  was  the  leading  meat -animal  producer 
in  the  3  Mountain  States,  which  produced  8  percent  of  the  United  States 
total.    The  3  Pacific  Coast  States  produced     percent,  and  the  New  England 
States  less  than  1  percent  of  all  United  States  output . 

Bank  of  leading  States  in  farm  production  of  meat  animals,  19^7 

Cattle  and  calves  Eo^s  Sheep  arid  lajnbs         Total  meat  animals 


1. 

Texas 

1» 

Iowa 

1. 

Texas 

1. 

Iowa 

2. 

Iowa. 

2. 

Illinois 

2. 

California 

2. 

Illinois 

3. 

riebraska 

3. 

Indiana 

3. 

V/yoming 

0 

-<  • 

Texas 

Kansas 

■  Minnesota  • 

h. 

Montana 

h. 

Minnesota 

5. 

Missouri 

Missouri 

5. 

Colorado 

5. 

Missouri 

6.  , 

Illinois 

■  6. 

Ohio  ■ 

6. 

Idaho 

6. 

Nebraska 

7. 

Minnesota 

.  7. 

Nehraska 

•■7 

Iowa 

7. 

Indiana 

•8. 

California. 

s.  ■ 

Wisconsin 

3; 

Missouri 

8. 

Ohio 

9. 

Wisconsin 

9. 

So .  Dakota 

9. 

Utah 

..  9. 

Kansas 

10. 

Oklahoma:  ■ 

10. 

Texas 

10, 

Minnesota 

10. 

Wisconsin 

Meat  Production  ■ 

Estimates  of  dressed  neat  prodnc-tion  by  types  as  a  percentage  of  the 
United  States  total  are  given  in  table  7.    These  estimates  have  been 
derived  from  total  live  vreight  commercial  slaughter  vy  States,  and  from 
unpublished  estimates  of  live  weight  farm  slaughter  by  States.  Dressing 
yields  for  each  kind  of  livestock  by  States  were  estimated  for  federally- ■ 
inspected  slaughter  on  the  basis  of  samp3.e  data  from  inspection  reports  and 
•for  nonfederally  inspected  -slaughter  as  reported  under  War  Food  Order  No.  75^ 
X^hh:  .  Estimate's  of  meat  production  by  States  have  never  been  publlohed 
before . 

It  is  estimated  tlaat  ^9  percent  of  I9 '47  meat  production  was  produced 
by  slaughterers  in  the  12  North  Central  States;  8  percent  in  the  Pacific 
States,'  8  percent  in  the  West  South  Central  States,  and  7  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States.    The  New  iingland,  Middle  Atlantic,  Mountain  and 
East  South  Central  States  combined  produced  only  I8  percent  of  the  total. 


Table  6  .-  Meat  a=lmal  production  on  faros  and  ranchee,  llTevreleht,  with 
Tjercen'tsi^e  of  "J.  S.  total,  by  States,  1514-7 


;                               Livewelghf  production  !                Percentage  of  TJ.  S.  total 

!  Clttli  i         p            n  Sheep  i         Zl  s      Cattle  :  i      Sheep  i  All 

 ;  snd  calves  ■'                       •'  and  lecbs  :      species  :and  calrea  :   .•  and  lambs  :  species 

t  P-.ous.  lb.         Thous.  lb.  Thoue.  lb.  Thous.  lb.         Percent          Percent  Percent  Percent 

Maine  :  38,275               ll+.gOO  1,095  5^.170          0  .  20  ■            D.08  0.07  O.lU 

K,  H  :  20,020                 5,120  310  25,U50              .10                 .  03  .  02  .  06 

vt  :  =^9,200             8,250  1*50  67,500          .31             .oli  .03  .17 

Mass  ..:  26,655              22,700  255  1+9,650            .lU               .12  .02  .13 

H,  I.   : '■  3,100                2,585  35  5,770             .02                .01  .01  .01 

Com   2g,3Uo              10,820  260  35, 1*20             .15                .06  .02  .10 


S.  aia.   t  175. 6tt.275  2.UQ5  2U2.360  .92  .TU  .17  .6I 

K.  T  !  352. 5U5  81,300  S.UoO  W+2,305  1.85  M  .53  1.12 

».  J  :  35,175  30,135  375  65,685  .18  .16  .02  .17 

Pa  :  31U.U50  213,823  8,273  536.51+6  1.65  1.15-  .52  1.36 


K.  AIL  ;  702.170  325.258  17.108  I.OUU.536  i.68  Iifil  2. 65 

Ohio  ':  1+55.035        1,033.31+8           51,020  1,539,1+03         2.38            5. 51+           3.22  3.91 

Ind  :  1+87.51-5         1,1+53,071+            31.737  1,972.356           2.55              7.79            2.00  5.02 

111  :  902.205           2,010,238              36,262  2,9U8,705            1+.73              10.78              2.25  7.50 

Mich  :  •        391.970              258, U85              25.83U  676,289'          2.05                1.39              I.63  1.72 

Wis  :  :  •       739,785           61+7,960           18,338  l,Uo6,083          3.88             3.U7           I.16  3.58 


CUTT.  ■■:  2.Q76-5U0  5.1+03.105  l63.iqi  8:'^U2.836  15.5^  28.^7  10.30"  ZlTfT 

Minn   850,270  ]  ,3iiii,U28  5?. 971  2,262.569    .;    U'.50  7.21  3.72  5.75 

Iowa   :  1, 651^800  3.967,717  79,7?7  5.699.311+  8.65  21.27  S-OU-  lu.Ug 

Mo'.   :    ■      91+6,320  1,221,973  71+.535  2,21+2,828  U.96  6.55  lt.70  5.70 

K.  Dak  ..:  U29,UUo  180. 185  30,Uol+             61+0,029  2.25  .97  1.02  I.63 

s.  Dei  :  67U,610  597,077  51+.300  1,325.987  3.53  3.20  3.1+3  -  3.37 

Febr  ..:  1,103.835  913,579  i+o',Ii76  2,057.89c  5.78  U.oo  2.56  5.23 

Kans  :  1.095,585  1+00,330  1+3.329  1.539.21+1*  5.71+  2.15  2.73-  3.91 


W.-N.  CtKT.  ..:        6.760-.86d  8.625.2gq  381.812        15.767,961  35.1+1  1+6.25  2U.10'  Up. 08 


fiei   10,935  8,61+5  100            19.680  .06  .05  .01  .05 

Md  :  70,835  68,655  2.055  l'+l.5'+5  .37  .37  .13  .36 

Va  :  208,280  231,361+  18,026  1+57,670  1.09  1.2U  l.lU  l.l6 

W.  Va  :  116,835  77,039  18,01+0  211.911+  .61  .Ul  l.lU  .5U 

H.  c  :  lC3,3i+5  299,210  1,1+55  i+oU.olO  .51+  1.60  .05  1.03 

s.  C  :  61,950  189,799  75  251, 82U  .32  1.02  1/  .6U 

Ga  :  179,230  381,105  235  560,570  .91+  2,0U  .02  1.1*3 

Fls.  ..■  .:  165,370  111,71+2  230  277,31+2  .87  .60  .02  .71 


S.  ATL  ..:  qi6.780  ■       l.'^67.55q  Uo.216  2.V1+.555  U.SO  7.13  2.55  5.92 

Ky.   :  390,180  '          383,315  1*6,728  820,223  2»0l+  2.05  2.95  2.09 

Tenn   313.930  355,967  18,357-  688, 25U  1,65  I.91  l.l6  1.75 

Ala  :  ■    a7,810  -          260,1+95                  586  -       1+78,891  ^   l.lU  l.Uo  .O^*  1.22 

Miss  :  238,860  •       205,585               1,550  l*l+&,395  1.25  1.10  .10  1.13 


E.  S.  CENT.  . .;        l.lS0.780  1.205.762  67.221  S.kl^.lS-^  .  6.08  SM  1+.25  6.19 


Ark.  .■  :  2Ul,780  '       231.505  2,268  1*75,553  1.27  1.21+  .lU  1.21 

La  :  206,330  "161,1+60  1,1+85  365.275  1.08  .,  .86  .09  .5U 

Okla  :  718,870  231+-, 255  8,890  =62,015  3-77  I.25  .56  2.U5 

Tex  :  1,771.530  1+70,887  20l*,130  2,1+1+6,51*7  9.28  2.52  12,^8  6.22 


W..  s-  CEST.  2.9-^8,510  1.098.107  216.773  1+. 253.390  15.Uo  5.87  11.67  loTsF 

Mont.  535.380  '60,365  95.1'^6  690,9i*i  2.81  .32  6.01  1.76 

Idaho..  :  225,390  62,705  85.337  373.1*32  1.I8  .31*  5.35  .95 

tfyo.  .;  :  289.585    '  27,723  97.1*11*  l*lU,722     -       I.52  .I5  6.I5  1,05 

Colo  :  1+82,630  87,127  89,26U  659,021  2.53  .1*7  5.63  1.68 

N.  Mei  :  263,930  17.975  51.365  333.270  1.38  .10  3.21*  .85 

Aril  :  181,230  6,909  17,650  205,789  .95  .oU  1.11  .52 

Utah  :  133.01*5  27.903  60.598  221,51+6  .70  .15  3.82  .56 

Hev  :  126,935  5.832  15,1+50  152,277  .67  .03  1.23  .35 


MOOTT  i        2.2-!8.185  296.539  516.271*      .     1.050..q9g  11.71*  I.60  12.58  7.76 


Wash  :  155,260  55,981+  22,230  273,1+71+  1.02  .30  1.1*0  .70 

Ore?  :         272, 9U5  6U,3i8  1+0,1+06  377.669  1.1+3  .3^  2.55  .96 

Calif  :         71*5,510  ll+8,2Ui  llS,6l6         l,OlU,367  3.53  .75  7.36  2.58 


PACIFIC  !        1.217.715  268.5I+I  179.252  1.665.510  lJ+3  11,31  1+.2U 


U.  S  :      15,087,130         15,651+, 1+37         l,58l+,3U2         39,325,905         100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 


1/  L«Bs  thAn  .00$  pereant. 
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The  meat  packing  industry  is  centered  in  lov/a,  Illinois,  Minnesota 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  California.    Those  8  States  accounted 
for  over  50  percent  of  all  meat  slaughtered  in  I9'i7.    Iowa  leads  in  the 
industrial  output  of  meat  as  well  as  in  the  total  output  of  live  animals, 
with  around  10  percent  of  the  United  States  total  meat  production  in  I9U7 
This  State    ranked  first  in  hog  slaughter,  second  in  sheep  and  lamb  slaugh- 
ter, tftird  in  cattle  slaughter  and  tenth  is  calf  slaughter,     Illinois  was  a 
close  second  in  meat  production.    In  Iowa,  as  in  several  other  States, 
dressed  meat  production  is  small  relative  to  the  meat  animals  raised.  Other 
stat.es  with  small  meat  production  relative  to  numbers  of  aniinaJ.s  raised 

.u"^?/  Missouri,  Indiana,  the  Dakotas,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Mountain  States .  "^'^o  u, 


Bank  of  leading  States  in  dressed  meat  production,  I947 


Beef 


Veal 


1.  Illinois 

2 .  California 

3 .  Iowa 

h .  Nebraska 

5 .  Minnesota 

6 .  Kansas 

7.  Ohio 

8 .  Texas 

9.  Missouri 

10.  Penra. 

Meat  Consumption 


1 .  Texas 

2 .  Illinois 

3 .  California 
h.    New  York 
5.  Wisconsin 

Minnesota 
Kansas 
3 .  Missouri 

9.  Louisiana 

10.  Iowa 


6. 


Iamb  and  mutton 

Pork 

All  meat 

1. 

California 

1, 

Iowa 

1. 

Iowa 

2. 

Iowa 

2. 

Illinois 

2. 

Illinois 

3. 

Illinois 

3. 

Minnesota 

3. 

Minnesota 

k. 

New  York 

h. 

Missouri 

k. 

Califomte 

5. 

Kansas 

5. 

Ohio 

5. 

Kansas 

6. 

Nebraska 

6. 

Kansas 

6. 

Nebraska 

7. 

Minnesota 

7. 

Indiana 

7. 

Texas 

8. 

Missouri 

8. 

Nebraska 

8. 

Ohio 

9. 

Texas 

9. 

Wisconsin 

9, 

Missouri 

10. 

New  Jei'sey 

10. 

Penna. 

10. 

Penna. 

_         Little  information  Is  available  to  show  variations  in  meat  consump- 
tion by  geographic  areas.    However,  in  connection  with  meat  distribution 
controls  (Control  Order  l) ,  meat  wholesalerb  were  required  to  report  to 
O.P.A.  the  area  distribution  of  meat  during  the  first  quarter  of  igkk  The 
published  analysis  of  the  compliance  records  of  Control  Order  1  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  make  broad  generalizations  about  meat  consumption.  1/ 

The  results  of  the  study  of  meat  distribution  must  be  appraised  with 
the  knowledge  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  igkk,  meat  price  ceilings 
were  in  effect  and  meat  was  rationed.    Also,  the  relatively  greater  sup-oly 
of  pork  than  of  beef  at  that  time  probably  had  some  effect  in  geographic  ' 
distribution  of  meat  consumption.    Government  controls  may  have  altered 
meat  distribution  somewhat.    Nevertheless,  during  the  first  quarter  of  I9UU 
meat  supplies  were  faily  well  distributed  geographically  and  ration  ^oint 
values  were  relatively  low. 


S^ulry^l9ltf^*  Distribution,  January-March  ighk,  Office  of  Temporary  Controls, 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  19kk  it  was  estinTated  that  31  percent  of  the 
meat  waa  cons-uned  Vest  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  (22  States)  and  69  percent 
of  the  meat  was  consumed  East  of  the  MissiEsippi  stiver.    Over  a  third  of 
the  meat  vas  consur-od  in  the  k  States  Uev  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California  listed  in  the  order  of  rank.    The  lax'ge  consiuaption  ereas 
generally  were  the  ones  that  had  the  greatest  populations .    However,  seme 
differences  in  consumption  per  peison  were  noted  by  States  and  "by  trading 
areas . 

The  surplus  and  deficit  States  in  slaughter  of  meat  can  "be  determined 
from  the  figures  in  table  7.    For  example  Iowa  is  a  large  surplus  meat  State. 
In  19^7  it  slaughtered  around  10  percent  of  the  nation's  meat  and  in  the 
first  quarter  of  194':  it  consumed  only  2  percent  of  the  total.    In  only 
ih  States  dees  dressed  meat  ouput  exceed  requirements  for  local  consump'^ion. 
Of  these,  I3  are  also  States  of      surplus  meat  animals  relative  to  consump- 
tion of  meat.    All  of  the  North  Central  States  except  Ohio,  Illinos,  and 
Michigan  produce  a  surplus  of  toth  meat  animals  and  meat.    This  is  true  also 
of  OklahoFxa    and  Colorado.    Illinois  has  a  hJgher  -nercentage  of  dressed  meat 
production  than  of  consumption,  "but  a  stiJ.l  lower  percentage  of  meat  animal 
production,    This  means  that  Illinois  impcr-tem.eat  animals  from  other  States 
and  exports  a  part  of  the  meat  produced  from  them.    In  6  States  dressed 
meat  production  is  about  equal  to  consumption.    These  are  Texas,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  TIevada.    All  other  States  are  deficit  States  in 
that  meat  slaughter  is  less  than  meat  consumption. 

Georgraphic  areas  of  surplus  and  deficit  meat  animal  and  dressed 
meat  production  are  summarized  in  table  3  on  the  basis  of  eatimated  meat 
animal  and  meat  production  in  19^7^  arid  neat  coneiampticn  in  the  first 
quarter  of  19U^: 

Table  3.-Sumjiiary  of  regional  distribution  of  meat-anii-tal 
production,  dressed  neat  output,  and  meat 
consumption,  Inited  States 


Live  weight  : 

Dressed 

:  Meat 

production  of :meat  production 

:  consiunption 

Region 

meat- animals  ; 

:            Jan  .  -Mar . 

on  farms  : 

slaughterers 

:  19kk 

1947  : 

19^7 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

0.61 

1.70 

6.39 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.65 

8.36 

21.6k 

East  North  Central 

21.73 

2i;„31 

22.1k 

West  North  Central 

UO.08 

31+.  93 

9.k^ 

South  Atlantic 

5.92 

6.79 

12.32 

East  South  Central 

6.19 

^.35 

6.58 

West  South  Central 

10.82 

8.02 

8.93 

Mountain 

7.76 

2.77 

Pacific 

h.2h 

3. .03 

9.78 

United  States 

100.00 

100.00 

IOC. 00 

Note:    Text  continued  on  page  28. 
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Tatle  7.-  Heat  pro<hKrtioii,  1947,  maat  oonsus^rtion,  January-lbxoh  1944,  and  eiTilian  popalatlau,  July  1,  1944  as  a 

percentage  of  the  tbited  States  total 


woGuotion, 
1947  V 


•Cons^uu^tlon, ; 


ClTlliaa 


State 

i      Beef  : 

Teal  i 

aod 

iuutbon 

rfflcoliidlTie 
1  lard 

1 

:    All  meat 

:   All  neat 

1  population 
:  July  1,  1944 

•  ysrosm 

Peroatrt; 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Percent 

Percent 

Iblne   

Her  HBHipahlre 
Yemonb  ••••••■••«ai 

Ibasaohusetts   

Bhode  Island  

Ccnnsotloot  

Horthaast   

Heir  Tork  

Vm  Jersey  

Pennsyl-ronia  

Middle  Atlantlo  . . . 

Olio   

mrtlmift   

Illinois 

laohlgan  

Wisconsin  

East  Korth  Cecitral 

IBnnesota  

Iwia  

IQsao^l  • 

Horth  Dakota   

Sooth  Bakota  

Hetiraslm   

^ATiaftii  «••••••■•••• 

Tfast  North  Cartral 

Delaarare  

Ifcryland  ^  

Virginia   

West  Virginia  

Horth  Carolina  .... 
Sooth  Carolina  .... 

G«argla  .'  

Florida   

South  Atlantic  . . . . 

Keotuoky  

Tennessee   

Alabaaa   

ICaslssippi  .. 

East  South  Central 

Arkansas   

Louisiana   

nVlp'hrma   

Texas   

West  South  Ceotral' 

Jimtana  

Idaho   

Wy  Hl'TTIg 

Colorado   

Heir  l&ocioo   

Arizona  

Utah  

Herada   

Uountain  

Washington   

Oregon   

California   

I^lfio   

Xtkited  Statea   


0«18 

0*05 

0.X2 

Oal4 

0.46 

.68 

07 

•  1<& 

.25 

•36 

•  -LD 

•05 

•  11 

•21 

•25 

•  f  O 

•  /  o 

1.00 

•91 

3^66 

3«1S 

.12 

.08 

.03 

•07 

«49 

•  55 

! 

.45 

•^ 

.30 

.35 

1.32 

1^36 

: 

1.90 

1,55 

1.96 

1.55 

1.70 

6.39 

6.30 

5.14 

5*25 

7.92 

1.96 

2.91 

9  .87 

1.79 

1»91 

4.45 

1.55 

1*69 

9  QA 

X  1Q 

S.91 

4*05 

1.52 

3.74 

5  •76 

7  57 

8*84 

11«17 

13.89 

7.05 

8^56 

21.64 

20.40 

5.29 

2,49 

1.58 

4.66 

4.69 

5.69 

5.37 

2.72 

1.77 

.46 

4.31 

3.50 

2.53 

2.71 

10.27 

8.23 

9.02 

9.39 

9.69 

7.77 

5.82 

3.55 

3.92 

1.51 

2  31 

c  •V^ 

3.89 

S.35 

5,21 

1,14 

5,97 

3»69 

2.06 

2  tSO 

25.18 

21^62 

13.71 

24.64 

24  •SI 

22.14 

20.41 

6  •49 

4,7X 

6.11 

8.05 

7.06 

1.93 

2.05 

7.42 

4,15 

10.29 

13.57 

10.07 

1.71 

1*85 

4.01 

4.24 

5.68 

5.13 

4.59 

2.89 

2.80 

.68 

.90 

1.81 

.61 

•  71 

.38 

•40 

1.15 

.27 

1.85 

2.88 

1.89 

.37 

•41 

6.58 

1.16 

7.57 

4.19 

5.16 

•92 

.94 

6.44 

4,70 

7.60 

4.53 

5.50 

1*25 

1 

32.77 

20.11 

40.71 

38.96 

34.98 

O  flit 
9  •Ov 

.09 

•07 

.01 

•21 

•14 

.22 

.21 

.86 

•83 

.48 

1^17 

•98 

V2.28 

4/2.13 

•s 

.45 

.75 

.13 

1.74 

1^05 

1.81 

2.07 

.35 

.25 

.07 

.46 

.58 

•91 

1  T(> 

X.09 

** 

•44 

.78 

.04 

1.68 

1,01 

1.88 

2.67 

.28 

.54 

3/ 

1,00 

•60 

1*10 

1  S9 

l.tl 

1.73 

2  •66 

ilae 

2.24 

2.27 

.78 

1.07 

.01 

•  76 

.77 

1.88 

1^52 

4.47 

5.82 

.74 

9.68 

6.79 

12.32 

13.64 

.85 

.92 

.59 

1,51 

1,14 

1.70 

2.01 

1.08 

2.20 

.27 

1,89 

1,50 

1,99 

2.21 

•  71 

1,04 

.01 

1.35 

1,00 

1,75 

2.08 

.39 

1,03 

.01 

1.02 

.71 

1.14 

1.61 

3.03 

5.19 

•  88 

5,77 

4.35 

6.58 

.48 

.53 

.01 

•90 

•66 

.98 

1.40 

.70 

4.17 

.04 

.62 

•88 

1.65 

1^80 

1.65 

3.17 

1.27 

1.48 

1.66 

1.58 

1^55 

4,97 

14.86 

4,74 

5,15 

4.82 

4  91 

i 

7^80 

22.73 

6  •OS 

6^1S 

8.02 

8.93 

9.66 

! 

.38 

•sr 

.14 

.30 

.35 

.33 

.36 

t 

.40 

.51 

•34 

.20 

.50 

.31 

.39 

} 

.13 

•07 

.22 

.06 

•10 

.15 

.19 

2.31 

•82 

4.44 

.96 

1^67 

.77 

.81 

.17 

.25 

.56 

.10 

.16 

•25 

.37 

•43 

.50 

•63 

•09 

•28 

•47 

.42 

•57 

.55 

•67 

.27 

•42 

•57 

.45 

1 

.25 

.20 

.10 

•06 

.15 

•12 

.10 

S 

: 

4.64 

2.67 

7.00 

2.04 

3.41 

2^77 

3.09 

1 

1.73 

1.16 

1.28 

.91 

1^30 

1^78 

1^5S 

1.12 

•91 

1.09 

.63 

•88 

•90 

1.00 

8.52 

^•07 

12.68 

2.64 

5^90 

7^10 

6.24 

t 

U..S7 

9^14 

15.06 

4.18 

8.06 

9.78 

8.79 

t 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

y  Me 

oioti 


Usat  production  ty  States  •stloated  on  'basis  of  live  weight  slaughter  and  dressing  yields.    Estinated  total  tBilted  State,  pro- 
bion  in  1947  was  as  follom    Eeaf,  10,429  million  poimdsi  Taal>  1,S9S  "^TH'V"  poundsj  Itab  and   Bottcai,  802  millioa  ponaisi  and 
pork  sxoladlng  lard,  10,601  Qilllon  pousds)  all  neat,  23,431  olllion  pounds. 

Calculated  froa  srerags  weaidy  dsllTsriM  of  federally  inspeotad  neat  reported  to  O.F.A^  oadar  oontrol  order  I        estlntes  of 
noninapected  and  farm  slaughter^    Data  for  distribution  among  statea  are  published  In  'CiTllian  iMit  Dirtribution,  Janjary-Ikroh 
1944,  Offloe  of  Tenporary  Control,  Jaziuary  1947."    BAB  eatlnate    of  total  olTllicn  meat  ccamnptlon  tn  Jasaaryw]tu>oh  1944  la 
4,898  mil lion  pounds • 
W  iMa  than  0^005  paaroaot< 
^  IBoludas  Distriot  of  ColuDbla. 
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ALL  CATTLE:  NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1, 
EASTERN  REGION,  1867-1948 


North  Atlantic  States 


! 

  0/5/0.  Indiana 


M  I  I  I  M  i  I  -   I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 


I  i  I  I  I  I  I  !  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I 


South  Central  States 

excluding  Oklahoma  and  Texas) 


I  1  :  I  I  !  I    I  I  I  !  ;  !  I  .  M  I  I  I  I  I  I 


South  Atlantic  States 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  M  I  I  I  M 


A.  M.  S.  DATA 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


'0  1880 


1890  1900  1910  1920 

DATA  FOR  1948  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


1930         1940  19! 


AGRICULTURE 
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ALL  CATTLE:  NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1 
WESTERN  REGION,  1867-1948 


Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma 


New  Mexico,  Arizona 


\-7t. 


I  I  :  I  I  !  I  ll  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  !  I  L  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  11  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  :  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


^x-^^^^— ^1  ^ 


I  1 1  1 1 1  I  t 


Washington,  Oregon,  California 


"  I  I  I  ■      M  I  I   I  M   I  I 


I  ^  ^-'---.J-  

•  •  "  "  "       i  i  T^^u^  rn^u  Arai.oW^  --^'^    A. M. s. daTi 


I       I  I        I  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada 


I__L 


A.  M.  S.  DATA 

I  ;  I  I  I  I  I  '  I 


1 1 1 


1870  1880 


1890         1900  1910  1920 

DATA  FOR  I948ARE  PRELIMINARY 


1930  1940 


1950 
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Talile  9.-  ALL  OATTlBi    HTOBER  ON  FMUO  JAIDABT  1,  BY  RSOIOBS,  1867-  1947 
(000  omittsd) 


North  t  Ohio 
Atl.  I  Ind. 
States  t 


1  111. 
(  Iowa 
I  Mo. 


Mioh., 

fll»., 

Minn. 


South 
Atl. 

St&tes 


Booth 
Cont. 

Stat OS 


■  5.  Dak.  >  '•''r., 
S.  Dak.     '  K""'-. 

1  Olcla. 


Colo.  , 


Idaho,  ■■  Wash., 
Otah,  «  Oreg., 
Her.       ■  Calif. 


S,365 

3 

012 

3 

814 

1,391 

3 

423 

5  525 

21 

574 

5-500 

250 

34i 

5  517 

3 

128 

3 

961 

1  506 

J, 394 

3  43Q 

26 

625 

6  400 

311 

1 '^"A 

5,667 

3 

105 

4 

201 

1  613 

3 

436 

3  481 

51 

733 

331 

* 

1  474 

5,875 

s 

166 

4 

372 

1,733 

3 

476 

3,661 

42 

878 

5*200 

459 

4n7 

1  MO 

5,925 

S 

324 

4 

581 

1,914 

3 

654 

3  663 

49 

1  064 

647 

1  7M 

5  B49 

3 

492 

4 

932 

2  056 

3 

642 

3  T67 

56 

1  228 

4*800 

662 

47ft 

1  740 

5,864 

s 

533 

6 

267 

2,169 

5 

687 

5  766 

67 

1  570 

4  600 

780 

fun 

1  770 

5,829 

3 

462 

5 

665 

2,300 

3 

'31 

3  802 

76 

1  556 

4  620 

916 

R01 

600 

1  77Q 

1,779 

f 

246 

5,360 

2,397 

3 

661 

5,856 

87 

1,659 

4,800 

1,018 

826 

570 

1,785 

6  ,016 

,167 

6,616 

2, 607 

3 

666 

5.966 

101 

1.605 

6,100 

1 

149 

879 

626 

1,746 

6,197 

3 

222 

6 

760 

2,521 

3 

734 

4,129 

121 

1.817 

6.400 

1 

557 

758 

666 

1,704 

6,S24 

3 

587 

6,970 

2,691 

5 

895 

4,405 

146 

2,102 

8.760 

1 

567 

811 

708 

1,684 

6,468 

3 

482 

6 

311 

2,893 

« 

061 

4,566 

171 

2,596 

6.000 

1 

785 

677 

762 

1,691 

6,500 

5 

S41 

6,891 

3,023 

4,086 

4,649 

206 

2,799 

6.200 

1 

887 

976 

810 

1,781 

6,40G 

3 

,649 

7,S8« 

3,043 

4,091 

4,661 

238 

5,019 

6.600 

1 

986 

1,042 

830 

1,792 

6,290 

3 

466 

7 

538 

3,108 

4 

130 

4,676 

282 

5,630 

7.000 

1 

,996 

1,128 

850 

1,808 

6,160 

3 

376 

7,618 

3,218 

4 

197 

4,607 

541 

4,229 

7.254 

2 

559 

1,281 

680 

1,897 

6,136 

3 

606 

7 

499 

3,403 

4 

260 

4,708 

486 

4,910 

7,875 

2 

756 

1,437 

693 

1,964 

6,074 

3 

696 

7 

90S 

3,708 

4 

288 

4.868 

662 

6,267 

8,622 

2 

994 

1,639 

917 

2.045 

6,061 

3 

702 

8 

788 

3,899 

4 

186 

6.057 

900 

5,539 

8.687 

3 

320 

1,816 

956 

2.258 

6,036 

3 

780 

9 

462 

4,066 

4 

121 

6,176 

1 

160 

5.456 

8,826 

3 

280 

1,949 

966 

2.396 

6,066 

S 

794 

10,012 

4,406 

4 

158 

6.400 

1 

,260 

5.169 

9,616 

5 

,506 

2,093 

936 

2.467 

6,167 

3 

,765 

10 

466 

4,635 

4 

117 

6,586 

1 

,090 

6,292 

9,212 

5 

,146 

2,228 

1,040 

2,536 

6,142 

3 

,707 

10 

600 

4,437 

4 

089 

6,746 

1 

096 

5,708 

9,474 

2 

,977 

2,320 

1,062 

2,697 

6,060 

3 

,506 

10 

440 

4,308 

4 

117 

6,749 

1 

ISO 

6,838 

9,806 

2 

919 

2,260 

1,065 

2,761 

6,099 

3 

363 

10 

140 

4,019 

4,130 

6,673 

1 

,139 

6,974 

6,841 

2 

,878 

2,190 

1,060 

2,720 

6,000 

3 

181 

9 

073 

3,846 

4 

045 

6,389 

1 

,119 

5,766 

8,161 

2 

883 

2,096 

1,060 

2,541 

6,799 

3 

012 

8 

336 

3,883 

S 

927 

6,173 

1 

,092 

6,639 

6,779 

2 

,740 

1,991 

1,063 

2,421 

6,682 

2 

,934 

7 

662 

3,829 

3 

841 

4,939 

1 

,076 

6.467 

6,249 

2 

,605 

1,616 

1,005 

2,386 

5,648 

2 

805 

« 

566 

3,322 

3 

766 

4,766 

1 

,152 

6,762 

6.449 

2 

,564 

1,697 

982 

2.337 

6,621 

2 

,843 

7 

934 

3,889 

5 

604 

4,623 

1 

,233 

6,492 

6.462 

2 

,592 

1,712 

1,021 

2,313 

6,476 

3 

023 

8 

797 

4,044 

5 

847 

4,560 

1 

,415 

7,306 

6,928 

2 

436 

1,671 

1,085 

2,223 

5,594 

3 

,203 

9 

,611 

4,286 

» 

934 

4,571 

1 

,648 

7,944 

7,498 

2 

,433 

1,646 

1,120 

2,541 

6,679 

3 

360 

10 

576 

4,673 

3 

942 

4,690 

1 

908 

3,757 

3,113 

2 

744 

1,695 

1,162 

2,463 

5.620 

3 

,453 

11 

082 

4,952 

4 

006 

4,905 

2 

,039 

9,301 

8,672 

3.030 

1.733 

1,173 

2,812 

6,666 

3 

,439 

10 

955 

5,226 

4 

044 

5,200 

2 

,235 

9,444 

9,334 

3 

,306 

1,737 

1,166 

2,717 

6,594 

3 

,483 

11 

469 

6,336 

4 

131 

8,475 

2 

,386 

9,779 

8,920 

3 

,396 

1,876 

1,154 

3,005 

5,694 

3 

,3^8 

11 

261 

5,613 

4 

211 

6,796 

2 

,409 

9,991 

8,614 

3 

326 

2,026 

1,171 

3,165 

5,561 

3 

233 

11 

165 

5,542 

4 

306 

6,952 

2 

4l6 

9,666 

8,405 

3 

357 

2,150 

1,202 

3,186 

5,502 

3 

,183 

10 

330 

5,639 

4 

357 

5,723 

Z 

466 

9,157 

8.250 

3 

269 

2,275 

1,223 

3,136 

5,369 

3 

113 

10 

469 

5,787 

4 

370 

5,609 

2 

,368 

8,717 

8.096 

3 

125 

2,350 

1,260 

3,112 

6,166 

8 

,056 

10 

127 

6,754 

4 

417 

5,496 

2 

316 

8,230 

7.845 

3 

036 

2,269 

1,226 

3,066 

5,063 

2 

971 

9 

738 

5,771 

4 

468 

5,400 

2 

222 

8,243 

7.414 

2 

956 

2,150 

1,259 

3,136 

4,893 

3 

040 

9 

604 

5,866 

4,475 
4,4^9 

6,265 

2 

120 

7,769 

6.900 

2 

767 

2,068 

1,236 

5,072 

4,910 

3 

066 

9 

042 

6,740 

6,253 

1 

,970 

7,425 

6.600 

2 

964 

1,981 

1,261 

2,947 

4,886 

S 

,019 

8 

612 

6,666 

♦ 

460 

6,176 

1 

886 

6,934 

6. SCO 

2 

625 

1,966 

1,503 

2,855 

4,642 

z 

,993 

8 

620 

6,026 

♦ 

463 

6,110 

£ 

,066 

6.997 

6.400 

2 

740 

2,170 

1,525 

2,948 

4,846 

3 

166 

8 

916 

6,690 

4 

617 

6,598 

2 

269 

6.941 

6,600 

3 

088 

2,446 

1.534 

3,114 

4,912 

5 

430 

9 

301 

7,024 

4 

570 

6,681 

2 

619 

7,861 

7,300 

3 

541 

2,810 

1,453 

3,362 

6,026 

3 

605 

9 

496 

7,421 

4 

673 

6,947 

2 

891 

8,397 

7,900 

3 

379 

3,160 

1,659 

3,595 

6,063 

3 

673 

9 

813 

7,586 

4 

742 

6,339 

3 

419 

9,133 

3,000 

4 

302 

3,455 

1,691 

3,908 

5,139 

3 

675 

10,327 

7,517 

4 

872 

6,650 

3 

671 

9,743 

7,600 

4 

706 

3,605 

1,770 

3,765 

5,139 

3 

620 

10 

027 

7,574 

4 

939 

6,861 

3 

,746 

9,242 

7,500 

4,802 

3,895 

1,338 

3,611 

5,190 

3 

473 

10 

128 

7,658 

4 

943 

6,572 

3 

,723 

8  ,203 

7,800 
8,100 

4,077 

3,320 

1,801 

3,612 

5,079 

3 

411 

9,622 

7,567 

4 

967 

6,385 

3 

411 

7,96S 

5 

311 

3,375 

1,720 

3,411 

5,054 

3 

286 

9 

484 

7,626 

4 

744 

6,310 

3 

523 

8,067 

3.260 

3 

968- 

3.392 

1,720 

3,481 

4,923 

3 

180 

9 

710 

7,579 

4 

616 

6,962 

3 

,440 

8,182 

6,100 

3 

855 

2,954 

1,766 

3,501 

4 ,709 

3 

068 

9 

608 

7,549 

4 

432 

5,684 

3 

517 

3,336 

7,500 

3 

725 

2,761 

1,766 

3,542 

4,472 

2 

,935 

9, 

169 

7,294 

4 

241 

5,485 

3 

416 

8,077 

7,100 

3 

600 

2,590 

1,837 

3,363 

4,349 

2 

902 

8 

857 

7,208 

4 

010 

5,280 

3 

264 

7,714 

6,450 

3 

493 

2,257 

1,554 

3,258 

4,301 

2 

899 

8,465 

7,060 

3 

794 

6,175 

2 

351 

7,152 

6,200 

5 

529 

2,197 

1,490 

3,275 

4,383 

2 

875 

8 

061 

6,983 

3 

772 

6,219 

2 

800 

7,226 

5,950 

3 

292 

1,991 

1,438 

3,332 

4,506 

2 

927 

8 

302 

7,120 

3 

788 

5,351 

2 

936 

7,690 

6,255 

3 

389 

1,855 

1,408 

3,351 

4,647 

3 

013 

8 

682 

7,477 

3 

856 

6,458 

3 

121 

8,065 

6,600 

3 

470 

1,970 

1,387 

3,358 

4,655 

3 

066 

8 

980 

7,720 

3 

949 

5,719 

3 

288 

8,612 

6,604 

3 

641 

2,000 

1,443 

3,453 

3 

9 

391 

4 

207 

8 ,940 

3 

716 

2 ,103 

4[869 

3 

437 

9 

825 

8 ',224 

4 

508 

6i782 

3 

698 

9,660 

7,606 

4 

020 

2,296 

1,550 

3^606 

4,979 

3 

543 

10 

176 

6,420 

4 

732 

7,181 

4 

061 

10,590 

8,410 

4 

627 

2,507 

1,642 

3,702 

4,760 

5 

555 

9 

731 

7,813 

4 

799 

7,283 

2 

851 

9,251 

7,222 

3 

978 

2,253 

1,537 

3,«18 

4,748 

3 

696 

9 

892 

7,906 

4 

628 

6,781 

3 

075 

8,993 

6,861 

3 

689 

2,217 

1,519 

3,944 

4,810 

3 

507 

9 

306 

8,047 

4 

448 

6,576 

2 

660 

8,030 

7,547 

3 

265 

2,271 

1,663 

4,090 

4,865 

3 

488 

9 

461 

3,176 

4 

375 

6,663 

2 

653 

7,445 

7,246 

3 

140 

2,208 

1,608 

4,023 

4.940 

3 

594 

9 

619 

8,322 

4 

468 

6,846 

2 

706 

7,646 

7,028 

3 

234 

2,116 

1,508 

3,993 

4,992 

3 

713 

10,329 

8,606 

4 

573 

7,093 

2 

945 

8,044 

6,968 

3 

369 

2,127 

1,663 

4,008 

6,029 

3 

805 

11 

064 

8,998 

4 

739 

7,246 

3 

223 

8,707 

7,306 

3 

643 

2,164 

1,649 

4,293 

6,027 

3 

919 

11,482 

9.321 

4 

911 

7,607 

3 

576 

9,641 

7,964 

3 

911 

2,268 

1,746 

4,654 

6,099 

4 

,054 

11 

999 

9,676 

5,225 

8.231 

3 

963 

10,947 

3,681 

4 

337 

2,283 

1,866 

4,953 

6,280 

4 

194 

12.370 

9,957 

5 

598 

8,758 

4 

363 

11,413 

9,028 

4 

840 

2,379 

2,002 

5,162 

5,366 

4 

152 

12 

330 

9,845 

6 

603 

3,831 

4 

626 

11,657 

9,209 

4, 

eii 

2,265 

2,069 

5,020 

8,239 

4 

ooe 

11 

478 

9.664 

5 

602 

8,733 

4 

313 

10,616 

9.026 

4,829 

2,217 

1,988 

4.952 

6,257 

4 

004 

11 

543 

9.566 

5 

676 

8,613 

4 

213 

10,183 

8,936 

4 

613 

2,100 

1,988 

4,882 

5,261 

3 

948 

10,819 

8,964 

6 

661 

8,177 

4 

147 

9,767 

8,673 

4 

641 

2,064 

1,958 

4,709 

1/  Excluding  Oklahoma  and  Texat . 
"?/  Pr«liminary« 


-  27  - 

LivestoolE  prices  per  100  pounds  (exoopt  -where  noted),  naxketing  ssd  slaug^er  statistics 

by  species,  July  1948  with  ooapariscns 

mCBS 


It  an 


I  Anntial 


0937-46  : 
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Januaiy-July 


1947 


1948 


T94r 
uoir 


J\me 
-DoIT 


July 


JuDe 

nsrr 


July 


Cattle  and  cal-vea  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  i 
hands,  Chioato:  s 

Choice  eui  prlne   

Good   «  •  •  s 

lledixnn  ••••••  ...•»....•..........: 

C osmnan  •.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••s 

All  grades   •  ' 

Good  grade  cows,  Chicago   : 

Vealers:  Gd.  and  Ch.,  Chicago  : 

Stoolcer  and  feeder  steers  : 

Kaneafi  City  J 

At.  price  rooei'rod  by  fameras  J 

Beef  cattle   

Teal  oalTea   •  ......i 

Hogs  ! 
Iv.  market  price,  Chicago: 

Barrows  and  gilts   ; 

SowE  •»••••«•««••••: 

All  purchases  •••.••••>•••••••  ••«« 

At.  price  received  ty  fanaer.8:  : 

Hogs  : 

Com,  cents  per  bushel  : 

Hog-ccrc  price  ratio,  U.  S.  1^.  : 
Sheep  and  lambs  : 

Lcmbs,  8d.  end  Ch. ,  Chicago  

Feed  icg  lambs ,  Gd .  and  Ch. ,  Omaha  : 

Sires,  Gd.  end  Ch.,  Chicago   : 

Av.  price  received  ly  farmers:  s 

Sheep   I  : 

Lambs  

Keat  ' 
TCiolesale,  Chicago:  i 
Steer  beef,  carcass  (Gd.,  500-600  lb.)i 

Hog  products  4/  

Ifoab  carcasses  (Gd.,  30-40  lb.) 
B.L.S.  index  retail  meat  prices  6/. 
Index  income  of  industrial  Trorkers, 
1935-39-100   


14.61 
13.29 
11.63 
9.67 

27.24 
24.69 
22.01 
17.87 

55.58 
30.68 
25.69 
22.81 

27.58 
25.72 
23.40 
20.13 

50.25 
27,64 
24.30 
19.49 

36.79 
54,85 
50.97 
23.91 

33.72 
56.44 
30.85 
22.84 

13.22 

24.02 

30.45 

25.87 

27.85 

34.72 

56.37 

10.30 
12.90 

17.71 
24.46 

23.88 
27.98 

19.73 
24.68 

19.04 
25.07 

26.53 
27,27 

25.78 
28.92 

10.66 

20.16 

26.-49 

21.11 

21.91 

26  •  96 

28.25 

9.71 
10.99 

18.23 
19.75 

22.56 
24,70 

19,50 
20.90 

19.50 
20.80 

24.80 
26.00 

25.80 
26.70 

24.41 
20.27 

23.30 
19.58 

23.32 
18.28 

24.74 
19.67 

25.62 
20.89 

27.97 
22.93 

11.45 

23.59 

22.65 

22.06 

22. ll 

23.10 

25.17 

10.92 

86.1 

13.1 

23.27 
157.4 
16.5 

22.73 
214.6 
10.6 

22.10 
185.0 
12.6 

22.00 
201.0 
11,7 

22.90 
216.0 
10.6 

25.90 
2Q2.0C 
12.8 

12.72 
11.21 
5.90 

23.38 
_2/20.10 
9.10 

26.26 
3/21.19 
12.23 

24.40 
7.44 

24.46 
8.22 

30.44 
10.83 

30.07 
11.64 

5.33 
10.72 

8.30 
20.07 

9.76 

22.66 

8.56 
20.90 

8.59 
20.90 

10.20 
25.00 

10.20 
26.20 

18.86 
19.17 
21.18 
118.7 

38.01 
39.54 
5/41.40 
206.7 

48.77 
41.43 
49.70 
240.3 

40,75 
38.63 

216. e 

45.46 
40.04 

46.04 
220.2 

54.26 
41.67 
58.92 
255.1 

57.83 
44.10 
56.80 
261.8 

206.8 

320.1 

528.2 

521,9 

365.6 

:  Calt  • 

129 

144 

:  Thous. 

922 

:  Thous  .1 

1,066 

1  Thous. 

11. 

398 

8,721 

1  Thous. 

.  5, 

946 

4,338 

t  Thous. 

19, 

602 

9,336 

1  Thotis. 

(47, 

781 

27,702 

t  Lb. 

939 

938 

t  Lb. 

200 

188 

1  Lb. 

89 

95 

t  Lb. 

243 

261 

iiai.lb. 

5, 

689 

4,577 

iBil.lb. 

664 

452 

iMil.lb. 

804 

412 

ilUl.lb. 

6, 

700 

4,067 

iKil.lb. 

»Mil.lb. 

tUil.lb. 

iMil.lb. 

J Percent 

12 

148 

146 

146 

120 

157 

154 

154 

166 

149 

1,207 

1,274 

1,109 

621 

656 

620 

1,329 

1,280 

1,262 

3,655 

3,455 

4,235 

926 

922 

936 

206 

222 

205 

87 

88 

88 

273 

288 

273 

599 

622 

545 

71 

81 

TO 

65 

55 

62 

556 

551 

651 

106 

94 

85 

355 

332 

582 

9 

8 

8 

597 

549 

779 

17,4 

52.6 

16 

Veat-enimal  narketings : 

Indeoc  numbers  (1955-39=100)  .... 
Stocker  and  feeder  ehipments  to 

8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves   •••« 

Sheep  end  lambs  

Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 
Humbers :  ?/ 

Cattle   

Calves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

Hogs   

Average  live  'weigjit: 

Cattle   

Calves  

Sheep  and  lambs  

Eoge   

Meat  production: 

Beef  

Teal   

Lamb  and  mutton  ................ 

Folic  (excluding  lard)   

Storage  stocks  end  of  month: 

Beef  

Pork  

I^tmb  f>Ty^  mutt  on  ...........*•••. 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  ..• 
Percent  packing  sows  are  of  fed- 

eraT.ly  inspected  hog  slaiJighter 


131 


686 
596 


7,205 
3,919 
8,210 
26,727 

8/  951 

8/  187 

8/  95 

8/  259 

8/3,643 
1/  410 
t/  362 
8/3,906 


118 


158 

61 


1,046 
577 
1,195 
5,044 

8/932 
1/224 
J/  89 

8/  286 

a/  650 
8/  74 
y  60 
^484 

70 
512 
0 

S89 


1/  Iftmiber  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs.    Z/  Average  of  prio9S  for  January,  " 
"Psbruary,  IJaroh  and  April.    3/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February,  March,  April  and  Kay.    i/  Calculated  froc 
value  of  71.32  pounds  of  fresh  and  oured-hog  products  including  lard.    5/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February, 
March,  April  and  July.    6/  Ueat,  poultiy,  and  fishi  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics,  1955-39-100.    7/  1947-and  1948 
slau^ter  teclodes  Hcomii  and  Virgin  Islands.    8/  Batimates  based  on  -weekly  quotations. 


U.  S.  Tepartment  of  Agriculture 
WaBhington  25,  D.  C. 
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Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avo.'d  j;;a,Tiu0nt  of  \9-"alty  $31 


AUGUST  l9iiS  .  28  -  " 

State  and  regional  comparisons  of  consumption  with  production  are 
affected  somewhat  by  the  use  of  2  years --I9ifl+  for  consumiroion  data  and 
19^7  for  production  data.    If  consumption  in  igkk  was  fa'jrly  representativi 
for  the  civilian  population  of  that  time,  it  has  since  chen-^ed  along  wfth 
changes  in  distribution  of  population.    The  States  experiencing  shar^Dest 
changes  in  population,  such  as  Florida,  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Arizona,  would  nevertheless  appear  in  the  saiae  position  of  relative  meat 
production  and  consumption  after  correction  of  conaumption  foi-  '^gh'J 
popu3^tion. 


The  deficit  meat  States  are  dependent  mainly  upon  federally  Inspected 
meat  supplies,  since  other  meats  do  not  move  ecrosa  State  boundaries  to  any 
extent.    Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Ehode  Isalnd  are  thus  dependent  on  federally  inspected  supplies  f^-om 
other  States,  Oregon,  Forida,  Ohio,  Eew  Jersey  and  Maryland  are  also  Targe 
users  of  shipped  in  federally  inspected  meats. 

Because  the  deta  are  not  sufficiently  preciue  for  comparing  simll 
differences,  only  general  conclusions  regarding  levels  of  moat  consumr>tion 
per  capita  in  various  States  can  be  made  from  table  ?.    As  nas  been  found 
in  other  studies,  the  Southem  States  are  below  the  U.S.  average  in  meat 
consumption.    Many  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  with  higher  incomes 
per  person  and  large  urban  populations --and  colder  winter' s- -are  reported  as 
above  average  in  the  luent  ity  of  meat  consumed  -^er  person.    Except  for 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  few  States  differed  gi-eatlv  from  the  U.S.  aver- 
age consumption  rate. 


